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The Illinois Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights prepared this report as part of its responsibility to advise on 
civil rights in Illinois and in response to an article about race relations 
at Proviso West High School, Hillside (Illinois) that appeared in "The New 
York Times." To study the racial climate and educational opportunities at the 
school, the Committee solicited the opinions of 45 students, 18 faculty and 
staff members, and some administrators, parents, and community members. The 
"Times" article described the school as a school built in the 1950s as an 
all-white school that was considered a model of educational opportunity. As 
the racial composition of the school became predominantly minority over the 
years, the economic status of the area declined, and residents of the 
community began to vote down school referenda. Following an introduction, the 
second part of this report gives background and demographic information on 
the school and community. The third part presents comments of student 
participants, and the fourth section contains the remarks of faculty and 
administrators. Part five presents the statements of parents and community 
members, and part six presents the Committee's observations and conclusions. 
It seems that a residual attitude of prejudice from parents and friends is 
found in the communities that feed students to Proviso West High School. It 
also seems that the students have learned to tolerate and ignore prejudicial 
behavior at school and among their peers as long as it is not directed 
towards themselves. Five appendixes contain the "Times" article, some 
supporting letters, and a statement from the article's author. (Contains 16 
tables.) (SLD) 
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March 1996 

A report of the Illinois Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil ‘Rights prepared for the information 
and consideration of tfu Commission. ‘Ibis report arid be considered by the Commission and the Commission u HU makt 
public its reaction. 



The United States Commission on Civil Rights 

The United States Commission on Civil Rights, first created by the Civil Rights Act of 1967 
and reestablished by the United States Commission on Civil Rig hts Act of 1983, is an 
independent, bipartisan agency of the Federal Government By the terms of the 1983 ’act, as 
amended by the Civil Rights Commission Amendments Act of 1994, the Commission is charged 
with the following duties pertaining to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the 
laws based on race, color, religion, sex, age, disability, or national origin, or in the admimstra- 
tnm of justice: investigation of individual disc rimina tory denials of the right to vote; study and 
collection of information relating to discrimination or denials of the equal protection of the law- 
appraisal of the laws and policies of the United States with respect to discrimination or d«mi f i T * 
of equal protection of the law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information 
respecting discrimination or denials of equal protection of the law; investigation of patterns 
or practices of fraud or discrimination in the conduct of Federal elections; and preparation and 
issuance of pubhc service announcements and advertising cam p ai gn, to discourage 
discrimination or denials of equal protection of the law. The Commission is also required to 
submit reports to the President and the Congress at such times as the Commission, the 
Congress, or the President shall deem desirable. 

The State Advisory Committees 

An Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Righto has been 
m each of the 60 States and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 106(c) of the Civil 
aghte Act of 1957 and section 3(d) of the Civil Righto Commission Amendments Act of 1994. 
The Advisory Committees are made up of responsible persons who serve without compensation. 
Their functions under their mandate from the Commission are to: advise the Commission of 
itil relevant information concerning their respective States on matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission; advise the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the preparation 
of reports of the Commission to the President and the Congress; receive reports, suggestions 
and recommendations from individuals, public and private organisations, and public 
upon matters pertinent to inquiries conducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and 
forward advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in which the 
Commission shall request the assistance of the State Advisory Committee; and attend, as 
observers, any open hearing or conference that the Commission may hold within the State 
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The Illinois Advisory Committee submits this report, Race Relations and Equal Education Oppor- 
tunities at Proviso West High School, as part of its responsibility to advise the Commission on civil rights 
issues within the State. The report was unanimously adopted by the Advisory Committee by a 12-0 
vote. The Advisory Committee is indebted to the Midwestern Regional Office for its assistance in 
organizing the forum and preparing this report. 

The Advisory Committee held a community forum at Proviso West High School on November 30, 
1994, and December 1, 1994. The meeting was held subsequent to an article in the New York Times 
Magazine on May 25, 1994, by H.G. Bissinger, “We’re All Racist Now.” At the request of the Commis- 
sion, we solicited student, faculty, and community opinion on the racial climate and educational 
opportunities at Proviso West high school. 

The Advisory Committee heard from 45 students, 18 faculty and staff, administrators, parents, and 
individuals who live in the surrounding community. To obtain an accurate reflection of student opinion, 
a sample of 30 students was randomly drawn from the student population; additionally, another group 
of 15 student leaders was interviewed. Fifteen of the 18 faculty participants were also selected at 
random. In addition, students and faculty quoted in the article were afforded the opportunity to speak 
at the meeting. There was also a public session, at which anyone could address the Advisory Committee, 
and written comments were accepted. 

Additionally, the author of the article, H.G. Bissinger, was provided a draft of the report. His 
response is in appendix V. 

The Advisory Committee hopes the Commission finds this report of value in its monitoring of racial 
and ethnic tensions. 
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Part 1 



Introduction 



T he cover story of the May 29, 1994, New York 
Times Magazine reported on Proviso West 
High School, a public high school in Hillside, 
Illinois. The school is located in a near western 
suburb of Chicago near the juncture of the Eisen- 
hower expressway and the tristate tollway. The 
author, H.G. Bissinger, writes: 

Proviso West started as a jewel of a suburban high 
school. But then for 20 years the school board, faced 
with the needs of a growing influx of black students, 
fretted over maintenance and patronage hiring. Whites 
fled, standards fell and “We’re all racist now.” 1 

Proviso West High School is one of two high 
schools in Proviso Township High School District 
209; the other is Proviso East High School. Ten 
communities feed the high school district: Bell- 



wood, Berkeley, Broadview, Forest Park, Hillside, 
Maywood, Melrose Park, Northlake, Stone Park, 
and Westchester. Table 1 gives the population 
and facial breakdown of the communities. 

The Times article described Proviso West as a 
school built during the 1950s in a then all-white 
suburban area west of Chicago. At the time of its 
building, it was considered a paragon of educa- 
tional opportunity for its students. But conditions 
in and around the school changed. Between 1970 
and 1990 the racial composition of the school 
became predominantly minority, and residents of 
the community voted down all school referen- 
dums. 

Built in the late 1950s with a $6.75 million bond issue, 
[Proviso West] was more than a school: it was a symbol. 
At the dedication ceremonies on Nov. 16, 1958, the 



TABLE 1 

Population by Race/Ethnicity of Communities in Proviso Township High School District 209 



Bellwood 


White 

4,457 


Berkeley 


4,390 


Broadview 


3,696 


Forest Park 


10,983 


Hillside 


6,366 


Maywood 


2,631 


Melrose Park 


13,884 


Northlake 


NA 


Stone Park 


1,605 


Westchester 


16,377 



Back 


Latino 


Other 


14,240 


1,197 


347 


230 


304 


213 


4,631 


187 


199 


1,926 


734 


1,275 


472 


440 


394 


22,542 


1,795 


171 


155 


6,303 


517 


NA 


NA 


NA 


19 


2,544 


155 


144 


315 


465 



Source: Midwestern Regional Office, USCCR, from 1990 Northlake was not available. 

Census of Population, Illinois, table 6. Separate data for 



1 H.G. Bissinger, “We’re All Racist Now,” The New York Times Magazine , May 29, 1994, p. 27 (hereafter referred to as Times 
article). The complete article is in app. 1. 
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words of the American educator James Bryant Conant 
were invoked, "Our purpose is to cultivate in the largest 
number of our future citizens an appreciation of both 
the responsibilities and the benefits which come to 
them because they are American and free.” . . . 

Over the past decade, Proviso West has experienced a 
dizzying degree of demographic and socioeconomic 
change. In the 1990-91 academic year, 11 percent of 
the students were from low-income families. This year 
[1994], the figure has almost doubled, to 19 percent. In 
1973-74, the school, with roughly 4,500 students, was 
less than 1 percent black and Asian, nearly 2 percent 
Latino and 98 percent white. Now 20 years later, there 
are only 2,300 students, of whom roughly 56 percent 
are black, 22 percent Latino, 18 percent white and the 
balance Asian. 

Between 1970 and 1990, the population of the township 
shrank nearly 12 percent, to 152,000. Pockets of mid- 
dle-class comfort became increasingly harder to find. 
Factories and companies that had once prospered there 
shut their doors. Looming over these unhappy develop- 
ments was rampant white flight: as the black popula- 
tion more than tripled, the white population plum- 
meted. Whites are still the predominant racial group in 
Proviso Township, but in the past two decades their 
numbers have fallen 40 percent. 2 

In writing the article, Bissinger was allowed 
full access to the school, classes, faculty, and stu- 
dents . 3 Particularly poignant were statements at- 
tributed to students and faculty about race rela- 
tions at the school. The article depicts a school 
divided along racial lines, with negative 
stereotypes pervasive among students and facul- 
ty. The racial attitudes and feelings of six white 
students in an honors course are reported as 
descriptive of white student sentiment. 

“It’s like going to hell here,” says one. “I get pushed, and 
because I’m white I can’t do anything because there’s 
too many of ’em. I’ll get my butt kicked.” 



"They think they can touch you, they think they can do 
anything to you.” 

“I cannot stand the [black] race. Fll never date anyone 
who isn’t white.” 

“They re always saying ‘slave’ this and ‘slave’ that. 
Sorry, I don’t know a slave. I never owned a slave. I’m 
sick of them throwing it in our face.” 

When asked to describe a typical black, one of the 
students responds this way: “Ignorant, rude, loud.” 

“Ignorant and scum, a lot of poverty, self-righteous, you 
owe me that, you owe me this, gimme, gimme, gimme,” 
says another. 

One student brings up a scene in “2001: A Space Odys- 
sey” when a group of apes goes out of control: “In a 
typical day in the hallways, that’s what it looks like 
here.” Others laugh and nod their heads approvingly. 
They think it’s a good description. They like it. 4 

In a similar manner, the author uses state- 
ments from the black students in the same honors 
class to capture the racial attitudes of black stu- 
dents. 

When the [black students] talk about whites, it isn’t 
with bitterness but with frustration, almost amuse- 
ment. Of the seven only one says that the experience of 
being at Proviso West has made her feel more preju- 
dices against whites. They laugh about the way whites 
insist on talking to them in what they think is “black 
dialect” — the way they say, “What’s up” and “Hey girl.” 
They also laugh at the way whites, when they go on 
field trips, stare out the window of the bus and exclaim 
over graffiti, as if they had never seen it before. The 
whites strike them as being insulated and utterly un- 
aware of the larger world outside their communities. 

These black students also talk about the way other 
black students often treat them, about how they are 
accused of being “nerds” and “sellouts”because they are 
on the honors track. “Why are you in a class with all the 



2 Ibid, p. 28. 

3 Eric L. Eversley, superintendent, Proviso Township High School District 209, Maywood, IL, interview. Sept. 30, 1994, 
Midwestern Regional Office files. 

4 Times article, p. 52. 
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white kids?” they are asked. ‘Why are you using a white 
man's book?” . . . “They are really shocked that a black 
male can read,” he says. “They expect me to take the 
book and throw it in my locker.” He described the 
following interplay between teacher and student as 
being typical: 

“Excuse me, I'm just trying to wake you up so you can 
pay attention.” 

“Well, Pm going back to sleep because you ain't sayin' 
nothing.” 

Because of the expectations that many white (and 
black) students have of them, these seven [black] stu- 
dents exist almost entirely in their own world. “We're 
not accepted by the white people because they think 
we're not smart enough. . . . We're not accepted by black 
people because they think we're too smart. So we just 
hang with each other.” 5 

Bissinger buttresses these thoughts with com- 
ments from faculty members. Six teachers are 
quoted in the article. Only two of the six speak 
positively of the school and its students. Ann 
Rebello, a social studies teacher, is described in 
the article as finding her students “open [and] 
yearning for attention.” 6 Alexis Wallace is 
portrayed as a teacher “convinced that learning 
isn't a question of aptitude but of motivation and 
self-confidence,” 7 and is depicted in one particular 
classroom setting prodding and pushing students 
to higher achievement. 

But the other four teachers have negative atti- 
tudes and feelings attributed to them, both about 
the school and its race relations. Two are alleged 



to talk of the lack of spirit in the building and the 
futility of teaching at the school. To one the author 
alleges an open racial hostility toward 
minorities. 8 For the other, the author travels back 
in time 20 years and refers to recollections of the 
“ominous tone of the meeting" when new racial 
boundaries for the school were announced. 9 

Mary Frances Berry, Chairperson of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, read the article and 
brought it to the attention of the full Commission 
at its June 3, 1994, meeting. Berry related: 

There was a New York Times Magazine article on May 
29, 1994, it was the cover story of the New York 
Times . . . . And there is a teacher quoted in the article, 
who now says that he was taken out of context. . . . 
“Some days I come in [and] I just don't want to see 
anyone black. I have just had it.” . . . And it goes on to 
talk about his conduct with black students . . . and his 
general problems with having black students to teach. 

Since I am aware that one of the major problems in 
education is that students learn when they have 
teachers who believe they can learn ... if they have 
teachers who don't believe that the particular child 
they are teaching can learn, then the child is unlikely 
to learn anything. So I was very concerned, not about 
the article itself . . . but in particular if such a teacher 
was teaching children. 

I didn't understand how they could learn anything from 
that teacher. 10 

The Commissioners discussed the article in 
terms of national education issues and concern 
about a general tendency of some individuals in 



5 Ibid., p. 53. 

6 Ibid., p. 30. 

7 Ibid., p. 31. 

8 The author alleges that Bill Paterson, a social studies instructor, “tells the story of a former teacher, now retired, who moved 
to a small coastal island so he would never have to see another black face. *1 wish I could leave this year,’ says Patterson. 
‘There are days I come here when I can hardly face it. I have to force myself.*" Times article, p. 31. Paterson denies making 
the comments attributed to him in the article. Students and faculty who remarked on Paterson's alleged comments all denied 
ever hearing him make such comments or express any negative sentiments about minority students. See comments in parts 
3, 4, and 5 of this report. 

9 Times article, p. 31. 

10 Meeting of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, DC, June 3, 1994, pp. 84-85. 
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educational institutions to express and hold nega- 
tive racial and ethnic stereotypes. Berry proposed 
the Commission send letters to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Secretary of Education to investigate the 
district and determine if there were civil rights 
violations. 11 

In the discussion that followed it was suggested 
that in addition to such letters, the Illinois Advi- 
sory Committee be asked to monitor the situation 
at the high school. One Commissioner offered that 
it was probably the case that this type of situa- 
tion, if accurate, “was not limited to one place in 
Chicago” and expressed an interest in broadening 
the issue. 12 Another Commissioner suggested the 
Commission first request the Illinois Advisory 
Committee examine the matter and offer some 
recommendations to the Commission. 13 

Following the Commission meeting, the Illinois 
Advisory Committee decided, by a vote of 12 yes 
and 1 no, to hold a community forum on race 
relations and equal education opportunity at Pro- 
viso West High School for the purpose of obtaining 
representative teacher, student, and parent per- 
spectives concerning equal education opportuni- 
ties and race relations at the school. The scope of 
the initiative was limited to a solicitation of opin- 
ion, without analysis of those opinions or an at- 
tempt to verify the factual content of either par- 
ticipant statements or the Times article. 

Public meetings were held at Proviso West 
High School on the afternoon and evening of No- 
vember 30, 1994, and on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 1, 1994. Students, faculty, administrators, 
parents, and individuals from the community 



spoke to the Advisory Committee. To avoid selec- 
tion bias, student and faculty participants were 
randomly selected. All identified students and 
faculty cited in the Times article were invited to 
speak. In addition, a public session was held, at 
which anyone not specifically invited could tes- 
tify. Comments from every individual who ad- 
dressed the Advisory Committee are in this docu- 
ment. 

Proviso West High School and Proviso Town- 
ship High School District 209 cooperated com- 
pletely with the Advisory Committee in this work. 
The school furnished meeting space to the Ad- 
visory Committee, allowed Advisory Committee 
members to tour the grounds and visit classes, 
provided school data, and coordinated and facili- 
tated student and faculty participation. 14 

Part two of this report gives background and 
demographic information on the school, students, 
teachers, and community. Part three presents the 
comments from student participants; the com- 
ments are collected into two groups: students se- 
lected randomly and student leaders. Part four 
contains testimony from faculty and administra- 
tors; extensive coverage is given in this part to the 
remarks of the Proviso Township High School 
District superintendent Eric L. Eversley. 16 

Part five presents the statements of parents 
and individuals from the community. In part six 
are the Advisory Committee’s observations and 
conclusions regarding race relations and equal 
educational opportunities at Proviso West High 
School. 



1 1 The letters, dated June 6, 1994, from Mary Frances Berry, Chairperson, USCCR, to the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of Education are in app. 2. 

12 Ibid., p. 87, Commissioner Russell G. Redenbaugh. 

13 Ibid., pp. 90-95, Commissioner Cruz Reynoso. 

14 All students speaking to the Committee had permission from parents and/or guardians to participate at the meeting. The 
school provided logistical and administrative support to the Committee in contacting students, obtaining parental/guardian 
permission, and getting student participants to the meeting at the arranged times. 

15 pursuant to U.S. Commission on Civil Rights administrative procedure, a draft of the report was sent to Eric L. Eversley, 
superintendent, Proviso Township High School District 209, for review and comment. 



Part 2 



Proviso West High School 



P roviso West High School is in Illinois high 
school district 209. The Proviso high school 
township covers 6 square miles. The district 
has two high schools, Proviso East, located in 
Maywood, and Proviso West, located in Hillside. 
Each school has a multicultural population of 
approximately 2,300 students. The near western 
Chicago suburban communities of Bellwood, 
Berkeley, Hillside, Northlake, Stone Park, West- 
chester, and part of Melrose Park feed Proviso 
West High School. 

The township high schools offer a complete 
college preparatory curriculum with advanced 
placement classes in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Junior and senior honors interdisci- 
plinary classes in English and social studies are 
available. Pre-Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and American College Test (ACT) preparation 
classes are held in the district each year. At Pro- 
viso West, project LIFT (Learning through the 
Integration of Familiar Themes) provides fresh- 
men the opportunity to study academics as a se- 
ries of interrelationships. 

Funding for education in the State of Illinois 
has declined over the last two decades relative to 



the rest of the Nation. In the mid-1970s, Illinois 
ranked 28th in the Nation in providing State 
funds for education. At the end of the 1992-93 
school year, Illinois ranked in the bottom five of 
the 50 States in providing money for public edu- 
cation. In addition, the State’s share of education 
has decreased. Twenty years ago, Illinois paid 
39.2 percent of the cost of education; in the early 
1990s, the State paid 33.5 percent of the bill. 1 

In addition to funding concerns, Proviso West 
High School receives a freshman student body 
from the feeder elementary schools in which more 
than half of the students read below grade level. 
Results of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
administered in September 1994 to members of 
the Proviso West High School class of 1998 show 
310 of the 573 (54 percent) ninth graders tested 
scored at grade 8 or below. 2 

Student Background, Enrollment, and 
Achievement 

Raclal/Ethnlc Background and Enrollment 

The racial and ethnic composition of the 
student body has changed over the last two de- 
cades. In 1970 the student population was almost 



TABLE 2 

Racial/Ethnic Background Rates and Total Enrollment 





White 


African Amer. 


Hispanic 


Asian Amer. 


Native Amer. 


Total 


Proviso West 


18.4 


56.4 


22.2 


3.0 


0.0 


2,303 


District 209 


11.8 


69.3 


16.5 


2.3 


0.0 


4,427 


Illinois 


65.2 


20.7 


11.0 


2.9 


0.1 





Source: Proviso Township High School District 209, 1994 
Report. 



1 Proviso Township High School District 209, Tour High Schools Report,” Winter/Spring 1994, p. 1. 

2 Dale Crawford, memorandum to the superintendent, Dec. 16, 1994, Midwestern Regional Office, USCCR files. 






